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and the reacceptance by a defeated Austria of the terms of Campo
Formic became inevitable.

Meanwhile the kingdom of the Two Sicilies was seeking peace
with the conqueror. After the occupation of Tuscany the Queen
had hurried to St. Petersburg to beg the Tsar to intercede for her
husband's throne. Bonaparte had gladly acceded to his new friend's
request: it was his present policy to refuse him nothing. But he
accompanied his forbearance with a servile treaty by which the
Neapolitan Government bound itself to close its ports to British
ships and merchandise, and to admit French garrisons to its fort-
resses. Save for Portugal, now once more in deadly peril from Spain,
the proud island which eighteen months before had led all Europe
in a triumphant crusade against France had not a friend in the world.

One resort only remained to Britain in the ruin of her hopes:
her command of the sea. This still stood, dominating the angry
winter waves beyond every rocky promontory of the Continent and
setting bounds to the conqueror's dominion. Since St. Vincent had
been appointed to the Channel Fleet a year before, it had become
far more formidable. For in place of old Bridport's lax watch on
Brest and the Atlantic ports, the new Admiral had imposed a rigid
blockade of his own devising that spared neither man nor ship
but allowed nothing that floated to enter or leave France's naval
arsenals. In front of Brest, where the Combined Navies of France
.and Spain now lay an inert mass, the duty division of the blockading
fleet was increased from the customary fifteen to thirty sail. During
easterly winds five ships of the line were always anchored between
the Black Rocks and Porquettc Shoal, ten miles from the entrance
to the harbour, and the frigates and cutters plied day and night in
the opening of the Goulet. The main fleet rode well in with Ushant,
seldom more than two or three leagues from the island. To prevent
further escapes through the shoals to the south, a detachment of
from two to four ships of the line was stationed permanently at
the southern entrance of the Passage du Raz, while cruisers ranged
the Bay of Biscay intercepting every attempt to move along the
coast and making periodic cutting-out expeditions on French road-
steads.

The strain imposed by these methods on ships and seamen was
terrific.   Collingwood, wintering off that rocky coast with only